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tyranny and obsession, and to turn over the sympathetic
pages in which Sir George Trevelyan describes Fox's passion
for poetry, or his own letters to his nephew with their dis-
cussions of literature, and scholarship, and art, or the de-
lightful anecdotes that lived in the tenacious memory of
Samuel Rogers, is to understand how from an education
that ought to have produced a man like Harry Richmond's
father, Fox rescued and carried off in triumph a character
unsurpassed for constancy, and moral vigour, and mag-
nanimous and chivalrous self-sacrifice.
The love of poetry and scholarship was from the first
a powerful element in Fox's nature. He loved and
cherished all the great achievements of the mind even in
the days when he seemed bent on making as poor and torn
a thing as he could of his own life, and his own splendid
talents. As he grew older the supremacy of those tastes
was developed and established, though long after he joined
the Rockinghams he still gambled. Just as in his unre-
generate days he forgot the catastrophes that had beggared
him so long as he had a play of Euripides within reach,
so in his older days he found a very pleasant Lethe for
crushing disappointments that would have made most men
crabbed and morose, in the charms of his wife, his books,
and his garden. In 1774 he was elected to the Literary
Club, and associated with Dr. Johnson, and Gibbon, and
Garrick, and Reynolds. He was always happy talking of
the poets with scholars, and still happier as Dr. Johnson
once complained, listening to men whose opinions he re-
spected more than his own. In poetry he was for his time
a singularly delicate critic. He worshipped Shakespeare,
and Spenser, and Chaucer. Euripides he loved as passion-
ately as he loved freedom, for he loved his very faults.
"Euripides is the most precious thing left to us, and the
most like Shakespeare," he once said to his nephew.
During the brief time he was in office in 1806, he came into
his rooms one morning, and found his secretary reading the
Alcestis, a play he had been unable to buy in Ireland, and